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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN THE ORIENT. 

BY THE EX. EEV. CHARLES H. BRENT, BISHOP OF THE PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 



Among the many articles which have appeared during the past 
year on the American regime in the Philippines, two call for 
special consideration, one because of the prestige of its author's 
name, the other by virtue of its intrinsic value: the former ap- 
peared in the " Contemporary Keview " for September, 1904, 
under the title, " The Americans in the Philippines," and bears 
the signature of Mr. John Foreman: the latter, entitled "The 
United States in the Philippines," by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, came 
out two months later in " The Atlantic Monthly." 

I. 

Mr. Foreman is not unfamiliar with life in the Philippines, 
having been a resident there in Spanish days for a considerable 
period. He is the author of a book on the Philippines which con- 
tains a larger amount of miscellaneous information on the sub- 
ject than any other work in the English language. He was invited 
to give evidence before the Peace Commission in Paris, and 
courteously complied with the request. But, whatever may have 
been his reputation hitherto for trustworthy and dispassionate 
statement, his production in the " Contemporary Eeview " strips 
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him of the right to unquestioning credit at the hands of his 
readers. It is an unsparing attack on the whole American regime 
in the Philippines, contemptuous in tone, lurid with superla- 
tives. So overloaded is it with falsity and extravagance that it 
will be possible to examine only comparatively few of its more 
glaring errors, which must be accepted as samples of the whole. 
Throughout, it is vitiated by misstatements of fact, rash generali- 
zations and exaggeration, added to which are numerous indica- 
tions that the author has fallen a victim to local gossip. Mr. 
Foreman is an open-eyed observer, but the production under con- 
sideration shows that his power of collection excels his power of 
selection: he does not seem to have learned that hearsay is not 
necessarily fact. 

Let us examine some representative inaccuracies. In the 
earliest, he is his own accuser and out of his own mouth is judged 
and condemned. In itself the error is comparatively unim- 
portant, but it occurs in his second paragraph and comes under 
the head of what he calls " a reiteration of some historical facts." 
He says (p. 392) that, in August, 1898, " every belligerent on the 
Spanish side in the Luzon provinces (and these belligerents num- 
bered about 11,000) was a prisoner of the rebels." In his book 
(p. 620), he states that on August 13th, 1898, the date of the 
capitulation of Manila, 8,000 Spanish soldiers were prisoners in 
the hands of the revolutionary forces and 2,400 in the hands of 
the Americans.* The two statements are irreconcilable. 

To what period does our writer refer when he says (p. 393) : 
" For several weeks after the defeated army had embarked, and 
the last vestige of Spanish authority had disappeared from Luzon, 
Aguinaldo's army still occupied positions around the capital. A 
provisional Philippine Government was established at Malalos " ? 
The last of the Spanish prisoners, including those captured from 
the insurgents after the outbreak of the insurrection, were not 
returned to Spain until the end of 1900. The insurrection 
broke loose on February 4th, a year earlier. Malalos, made pro- 
visional capital of Aguinaldo's government September 15th, 
1898, was occupied by the Americans March 31st, 1899. The 
statement, as Mr. Foreman gives it, is, historically speaking, 
nonsense. 

* He mentions also 2,600 in the hospital in Manila. 
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Once more, the writer says (p. 393) : 

" When the tenor of the Treaty signed in Paris on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1898, became known in Manila, the news fell like a thunderbolt on 
the Filipinos. They opened their eyes to the fact that their new masters 
had come to remain. Their dream of independence forthwith vanished. 
Within a fortnight hostilities broke out between the ex-rebels of Spanish 
times (now the Independents) and the American volunteer forces." 

The facts are that, though the Filipinos for some months had 
hopes of independence, from the first they were full of suspicion;* 
by degrees they learned that America was uncertain what her re- 
lation would be to the Islands, for, as Mr. Foreman says, " Amer- 
ican authorities were constrained to remain neutral . . . whilst 
Spanish and American diplomatists in Paris decided the fate of 
the colony" (p. 393). As early as June 16th, 1898, the Secre- 
tary of State had officially declared that Aguinaldo's pretensions 
could not be countenanced by the United States; and, even if 
this did not reach the Filipinos formally, its substance came 
within their cognizance. If there were no fuller evidence to this 
effect, the fact that preparations for armed resistance were begun 
long before the treaty was signed is conclusive. This being the 
case, what a funny idea Mr. Foreman must have of the speed 
of a thunderbolt. It finds its running mate in his terminology 
indicative of time. He designates, for example, the period of 
fifty-five days, the actual time that elapsed between December 
10th, the date of the Treaty of Paris, and February 4th, the date 
of the outbreak of hostilities, as a "fortnight" (p. 393). It is 
apt to interfere seriously with the function of history if poetic 
license is let loose in this manner on dates. 

Should not a writer of historical facts be better informed than 
to confuse " capitulation " and " capture " ? The latter, not the 
former, as our author seems to think (p. 393), is what happened 
to Aguinaldo. In the same paragraph,, it is said that "since 
then every man in arms against American authority has been 
termed a brigand," whereas the truth is that organized revolt 
has been universally termed "insurrection" and its promoters 
" insurrectos" ; "the formidable bands of highwaymen" (p. 
395) always have been and are now called " ladrones." 

The following is not a part of the historical " prelude," but 

* Has our author read the second edition of his book ? See pp. 623, 626, 
627, 629. 
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it comes fittingly under the head of what Mr. Foreman calls 
"history": 

" On the close of the war, a more settled era seemed to dawn. The 
first military government had been succeeded by the Schurmann [sic] 
Civil Commission, which practically effected nothing, and the second 
military government was superseded by the Taft Civil Commission" (p. 
395). 

What an extraordinary jumble ! The suppression of the insur- 
rection, for, presumably, that is what our author means by 
" war," was officially announced by the President July 4th, 1902. 
The only military government under American rule began nearly 
four years earlier at the occupation of Manila, on August 13th, 
1898, and ceased on the date of the above-mentioned proclamation. 
The Schurman Commission had no executive and administrative 
functions, being merely a committee of investigation. Its mem- 
bers were sent by the President : 

" To facilitate the most humane, pacific and effective extension of 
authority throughout these islands, and to secure, with the least possible 
delay, the benefits of a wise and generous protection of life and property 
to the inhabitants. . . . The Commissioners will endeavor, without inter- 
ference with the military authorities of the United States now in control 
in the Philippines, to ascertain what amelioration in the condition of the 
inhabitants and what improvements in public order may be practicable."* 

These instructions were issued (January 20th, 1899) before the 
outbreak of hostilities with the insurrecios, and the Commission 
" practically effected " all they were charged to do. They super- 
seded neither the " first " nor any other " military government," 
and the military governor of the Philippines was a member of the 
Commission. It might be added that the legislative authority 
was transferred from military to civil power on September 1st, 
1900,-J- and complete civil government proclaimed with the as- 
sumption of executive authority by the Philippine Commission, 
almost a year later (July 4th, 1901).^; 

Indisputable statistics must answer the next extravagance to be 
quoted. " A constabulary force, several thousand strong, is em- 
ployed to hunt down these marauders [formidable bands of high- 
waymen], but being almost entirely composed of Filipinos . . . 

♦Report of the Philippine Commission (1900), pp. 185, 186. 
t Reports of the Philippine Commission (1900-1903), p. 6. 
J Reports of the Philippine Commission (1900-1903), p. 140. 
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they frequently go over in groups to the brigands" (p. 395). 
From the organization of the Philippines Constabulary, August, 
1901, to December, 1901 — total enlisted strength, 741 men — 
there were no desertions.* In 1902, there were 33 desertions out 
of a force of 193 inspectors and 5,317 men.-)- In 1903, there were 
80 desertions from a force of 330 officers and 6,805 men.;): I can 
find no evidence justifying the above quotation. 

In answer to an attack on the Board of Health, which must be 
characterized by the term "scurrilous" (p. 397), it will be suffi- 
cient to quote from Mr. Alleyne Ireland, who is a severe critic of 
American methods in the Philippines: 

" No colonial government of which I have any knowledge is better 
served than that of the Philippine Islands in the matter of health; and 
the greatest credit is due to Major E. C. Carter, Commissioner of Public 
Health, and to his subordinates, for the admirable work they have car- 
ried out in the face of almost incredible difficulties placed in their way 
by the ingrained objection of the natives to all sanitary measures. . . . 
With the means at its disposal, the Public Health Department has done 
excellent work." 

Mr. Foreman maintains (p. 399) that the "pilferings" of the 
Spanish officials were trifling " compared with the enormous de- 
falcations which we hear of weekly under the present rule." 
Those who wish to know the extent of the " pilferings " of Span- 
ish days can ascertain them without difficulty. They were such 
as to preclude the possibility of those "public works for which 
the Filipino has been clamoring for generations past — for in- 
stance, the construction of good country roads and bridges, the 
dredging of the port of Iloilo and the relaying of half the city 
and suburban pavements and roadways" (p. 399). The defalca- 
tions§ during the period of July 1st, 1902, to November 9th, 1903, 
amounted to $64,959.08 (the revenue for the same period being 
$19,916,845.96), and there were nineteen offenders. A lament- 
able showing, indeed! But Mr. Foreman must be expert in 
figures, not to say in hearing, to be able to hear "weekly" of 
these defalcations. The best he could do would be to hear of 

•Report (1901), part 2, p. 550. 

t Report (1902), part 1, pp. 80 ff. 

j Report (1903), part 3, pp. 48 ff. 

§ Two in Oct., one in Not., one in Dec. (1902) ; two in Jan., two in 
April, one in May, three in June, one in July, two in Sept., one in Oct. 
(1903) ; the dates of three Filipino defaulters of small si:ms ici bursed 
before sentence are not given in the Report. 
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nineteen sixty-ninths of one per week. It would appear as though 
our writer, when he composed his article, had not seen any of the 
above figures, although they were easily available; and he was 
culpably ignorant of the system he was undertaking to criticise, 
or it would have been impossible for him to make the puerile 
suggestion that the " defalcations should be made good out of the 
United States treasury" (p. 399). Guarantee companies, or such 
bondsmen* as are accepted by the Philippine Government, make 
good the shortage of those who are bonded, as fiduciary agents of 
the Government are required to be. In a few cases, the defalca- 
tion has slightly exceeded the amount of the bond. 

Prompt and unsparing judgment is meted out to offenders, 
more than 142 years' imprisonment being the aggregate penalties 
of the nineteen defaulters. The innuendo that the Constabulary 
is composed largely of embezzlers (pp. 396, 397) finds its refuta- 
tion in the Eeport of the Philippine Commission (1903), Part I 
(pp. 65-70), which contains the record of defaulting officials. 
During the representative period noted above, there were six — too 
many by six for the honor of the Constabulary, but too few by 
many to justify the sentence that "the Philippine Constabulary 
ought to be either composed of white men warranted not to em- 
bezzle, or abolished." 

The introduction of the Conant dollar draws from Mr. Pore- 
man the following sentence of wonderment (p. 402) : " How the 
Americans supposed the Mexican dollars were going to disappear 
from the colony, no one seems to be able to explain." The process 
was so simple that it hardly needs explanation. On April 3d, 

1903, Congress passed the Philippine Currency Act, creating 
a local coinage. Debased currency was forthwith shipped to the 
United States, to be reminted into the new currency. Up to 
October 31st, 1904, from thirty to forty millions of Mexican silver 
was thus eliminated. The first Philippine peso passed into circu- 
lation July 23d, 1903. Prom October 23d, 1903, until January 1st, 

1904, the old currency was receivable for public dues at a rate 
fixed from time to time by proclamation of the civil government. 
On January 1st, 1904, the Mexican peso was demonetized, and its 
further importation prohibited.-)- The process of change was pro- 

* See Report of the Philippine Commission (1903), Part I., p. 65-70. 

f The peso is at this date being received for redemption at a rate fixed 
from time to time by government in order to protect the interests of the 
poorer classes. 
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gressive, and a gold standard established within seventeen months, 
with a minimum disturbance in business circles. 

A man writing on military questions ought to be posted on the 
common elements of martial law, and not express surprise at the 
existence of a secret service (which Mr. Foreman vilifies on page 
394; again, as it is constituted under civil rule, on page 397), the 
necessity of a temporary curfew law (p. 395), the liability to im- 
prisonment of non-belligerents who give aid to the enemy (p. 
395). His attack on the morale of the American volunteer regi- 
ments (p. 393) may be offset by a quotation from Major G. I. 
Younghusband, of the Corps of Guides of the British Indian 
Army, whose judgment was formed not from gossip but from 
personal observation, as he was in Manila during the period 
under consideration, which Mr. Foreman was not. On page 108 
of his book, " The Philippines and Bound About," he says : 

"The work of an army of occupation tries the undisciplined soldier 
very highly, and the work of keeping the machinery running becomes 
stupendous. Be this as it may, and speaking as an outside observer 
removed from the small worries of the ' inner ' working, I feel bound to 
record the fact that a better behaved, more orderly set of men than these 
eighteen thousand volunteers could not be found in any captured city: 
true, the men went about in every description of clothing or lack of 
clothing, and were often dirty and unkempt, but, external appearances 
apart, their behavior and demeanor were excellent, and I had every oppor- 
tunity for judging, for our lodging was in the very thick of them and 
possibly two or three thousand passed our window daily." 

Mr. Foreman magnifies the occasional outrage or irregularity 
into the ordinary happening, when he says (pp. 393, 394) : 
"Drunken brawls, indiscriminate revolver firing, indecent as- 
saults on women, kicks and cuffs to any Filipino, burglary in 
broad daylight and thefts from shops and street venders were of 
hourly occurrence," etc. It may be worth while to draw atten- 
tion to similar instances of exaggerated and excited language, 
picked out as the eye chances on them: "Americans fired hap- 
hazard at everything moving" (p. 395); "they arrested any- 
body " (p. 395) ; abuses committed by the " secret police are 
innumerable" (p. 397) ; "one has to be extremely careful not to 
converse with a stranger' lest he should be a secret service spy" 
(p. 397) ; " exorbitant fines are imposed for the most trivial 
offences" (p. 397) ; "in Manila one lives in a perfect labyrinth 
of vexatious regulations and ordinances " (p. 397). 
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The march of events has answered, in the few months that 
have elapsed since he indited his article, several of his strictures — 
for example, the progress toward settlement of the friars' land 
perplexity, where delay has been due more to ecclesiastics than to 
government* (p. 396) ; the completion of the first section of the 
electric tram system to take the place of the " comfortable street 
carriages of Spanish times" (p. 397), and so release us from the 
tyranny of the "rickety gig" or the carretela of American 
times: and the railroad bill has put even the impoverished (p. 
403) Manila & Dagupan Eailroad (which voluntarily has ex- 
tended its system since 1902) into the running for the new 
franchises. The superintendent of the road has recently made a 
statement in the public press to the effect that never under Span- 
ish rule was the business over which he presides in such a flour- 
ishing and hopeful condition as to-day. 

A categorical negative is the only reply necessary to such state- 
ments, to choose a few out of many, as "there is no security 
whatever for travellers in the provinces" (p. 395); "robbery, 
violence and murder are of daily occurrence outside the capital " 
(p. 395) ; the Commission " on rare occasions " only, and then 
merely " as a matter of form," give public hearings (p. 395) ; 
the Benguet road is being constructed " solely in order that the 
Civil Commission may enjoy the mountain breeze" p. 399); 
"the whole scheme [of official administration] is designed for 
American manufacturers to make fortunes " (p. 401) — there is 
something grotesque in this last complaint, in view of the over- 
cautious guarding of Filipino interests that makes it next to im- 
possible for Americans to get business foothold in the Islands. 

A continuation of this detailed expose would be wearisome. 
In the thirty paragraphs of the entire paper, there are but three 
not open to challenge. A mass of exaggerated statement and mis- 
leading innuendo remains, and its trustworthiness may be 
measured by the accuracy of those portions of the article already 
examined. Lying beneath misstatement, contemptuous expres- 
sions, sweeping generalizations and gossip, there are, here and 
there, truths and half-truths, for conditions are by no means 
ideal, and the course of government has not been free from grave 

* As soon as the friars present proven titles the money is paid them 
by government according to the agreement consummated at the end of 
1903. 
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blundering. But, under the circumstances, it is preferable to con- 
sider these as they come from a balanced critic : so we shall turn 
from Mr. Foreman to Mr. Alleyne Ireland. 

II. 

Mr. Ireland's -work is of a very different type. He has carefully 
studied documents and figures, and, however much one may chal- 
lenge his standpoint and disagree with his conclusions, his atti- 
tude is that of a truth-seeker and his criticism worthy of respect. 
Like Mr. Foreman, he is a British subject, and throughout handles 
his topic under the sway of the prevailing British ideas of colonial 
government. 

(1) In the process of growth, we have reached the stage of 
oversea expansion. The question which arises is not whether we 
will shirk the responsibility involved, but whether we will accept 
it according to traditional ideas, or strike out on a reasonable 
though independent course in keeping with our own history and 
character. An independent course was taken, and, so far as we 
can judge at this early date, successfully taken, with Cuba. The 
fact of its being a few hundred miles instead of many thousands 
distant from the American continent is of no importance. Bather 
does it make our action all the more striking, precluding the 
imputation of selfish motives. The natural size of American 
territory is a presumptive argument against the wisdom of over- 
sea expansion, and in one sense marks us apart from the universal 
experience. At any rate it leaves us free to act with a certain 
indifference to foreign possessions, and to experiment where an- 
other nation would bend to tradition. Moreover, we have come 
into our new inheritance at a moment when older countries for 
the first time in history are wide awake to their responsibility 
for the development of the full native capacity — in government, 
in morals, in industry. And if we have a larger hope for the 
political and intellectual growth of Oriental peoples than our 
seniors, it is due to our own vision of youth and to that which 
has come to us from our own experience. Naturally, this has a 
significance for an American that is lost on aliens. Throughout, 
Mr. Ireland assumes that a finality has been reached in colonial 
relations, the British situation representing the absolute standard. 
But it is, in the life of nations, only a brief space since the 
utilitarian Bentham advocated the abandonment of the colonies 
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as they contributed nothing but trouble to the home land. Since 
then, after varied fluctuations of opinion, Imperialism has as- 
sumed the throne, and the doctrine of mutual responsibilities 
between Great Britain and her dependencies is the popular 
doctrine. The spirit of the age is that of aggregation. This, 
however, in a country of vast expanse like America, does not for- 
bid our dealing with the Philippines — if, after experimentation, 
results justify it — as we have dealt with Cuba, without laying us 
open to the charge of ignoring the universal experience. It 
simply marks a new stage in the working out of the responsibility 
of the stronger to the weaker. 

(2) Though at first sight it seems practicable to consider the 
question of the Philippines apart from American politics, a little 
reflection shows that it is academic to fail to consider all the 
elements in a given situation. Pacts are facts, and, in dealing 
with the relation of the Philippines as they are to the United 
States, you must deal with the relation of the United States as 
they are to the Philippines. To say that the Philippines must be 
handled apart from the national politics of America is the utter- 
ance of a doctrinaire. The Islands have become a part of Amer- 
ican territory. Now, it is conceivable that a given State of the 
Union might be benefited by a course contradictory to the Federal 
Constitution, but it would mean disintegration of the whole were 
such a course permitted. The interests or professing interests of 
the whole are reflected on every part. This is of the essence of 
union — not that it results ideally, for various abuses find protec- 
tion under the principle, and sectional are sometimes confounded 
with national interests. But national politics will always weigh 
heavily on every part of a nation, especially where the threads of 
union are as closely woven as in the American republic. 

Take, by way of illustration, the case of India. Parliament 
holds in its hands final authority, though it uses that authority 
only when home interests are threatened by local legislation. 
That is to say, it makes India amenable to home politics. " The 
British public in the last resort," so says the most recent writer 
on the subject, " are masters of India." Thus it is that the 
cotton industry of India is hampered by legislation, in order to 
give Lancashire a market. It would be tremendously to the advan- 
tage of Indian producers to have a prohibitive tariff on English 
cotton goods, but English politics forbid it; what tariff there is, 
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is offset by a reciprocal tax on the indigenous product. Again, is 
it not home politics that unjustly throws the entire cost of main- 
taining the 58,880 British troops, as well as of the 203,114 native 
regulars* of the standing army of India, on that country, which 
is so poor that she cannot afford to suppress the opium traffic lest 
her exchequer be depleted by five million pounds sterling annu- 
ally ?•(• The army exists not merely to protect the pax Britmnica, 
which is undoubtedly a boon to the native, but for the complex 
purposes of British Imperialism; and, were it not for the influ- 
ence of home politics, a fair share of the annual expenditure of 
about £16,000,000 sterling would be lifted from the shoulders of 
overtaxed India. 

These illustrations must suffice to confute the sweeping gen- 
eralization that colonies should be governed "from the stand- 
point of colonial interests alone." The course is not one of 
ignoring home politics, it is rather one of adjustment and per- 
spective, the equable consideration of all elements in their mutual 
relations. At present, home politics bear undue weight in Philip- 
pine affairs. Hence it is that, unless the free introduction of 
Philippine products would gravely menace the livelihood of Amer- 
ican citizens, they ought to have a free, or at any rate a fair, 
market. Manila hemp is already on the free list; sugar and to- 
bacco can be fearlessly treated in the same manner, with no more 
serious result than a slight reduction of dividends in wealthy cor- 
porations. A curious piece of consistency in legislation is the bill 
that applies the United States coastwise navigation laws to trade 
between the Philippines and America after July 1st, 1906 — un- 
less its enforcement can be postponed until 1909 (why not make 
it 2009 ?). Whatever it may do for shipping monopolies at home, 
it is bound to lay a new and cruel burden on the Philippines by 
virtue of advanced freight rates, rates being already all that can 
be borne. It will tend to throw trade into European markets 
wherever produce may be had at a cost equal to or less than Amer- 
ican prices. I have already taken steps to make such imports 
as we require in the interests which I represent from England 
and elsewhere in Europe. It is curious that, in the twentieth 

* April 1st, 1902. See Blue Book for 1904. By an act of Parliament 
in 1900 the Indian government was relieved annually of 257,500 pounds 
sterling which England assumes. 

t See Sawtell, "Actual India," p. 77; also Decennial Report (1904, p. 
171). 
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century, America should thus reproduce the English Navigation 
Act of 1651, an act born of short-sighted insularity, which from 
the beginning "not only occasioned sharp dissent, but in its 
enforcement encountered serious difficulty," so that in the end it 
accomplished nothing. 

The extension to the Philippines of the Chinese Exclusion Act 
is given as another illustration of the dominance of home politics. 
But the question of the introduction of foreign labor is a vexa- 
tious one, and by no means as simple as our critic would make it. 
It is something more than the reflection in the East of American 
sentiment and political ideas. If we are seeking the development 
of the Philippines rather than that of the Filipino, there is noth- 
ing to do but acquiesce in Mr. Ireland's strictures. The Filipino 
at the present moment is lacking in skill, industry and aptitude. 
But experience shows that the unrestricted influx of Chinese 
coolies means the end, industrially, of all hope where the Malay 
is concerned. In the Straits Settlements the Chinese are en- 
couraged by the British to come in as they choose, for the benefit 
of local British commerce. The result is that they already far 
outnumber the natives, who are left unencouraged in shif tlessness 
and indolence. To what extent do the Malays of the Federated 
States contribute to the per capita export of $44 quoted by our 
writer? (p. 583). Comparative statistics such as Mr. Ireland 
adduces are good things to juggle with. In their reduction to 
simplicity so many elements of importance are dropped out that 
they become as barren of meaning as most naked figures are when 
they have gone through the comparative mill. 

But to return to the condition of the Malays of Singapore and 
its environments. They and the Filipinos belong to the same 
racial stock. But so far in advance of the former are the latter 
in civilization and intelligence, that it is hard to think of the two 
peoples as being blood-relatives. 

Again, the introduction of Chinese labor means the extension 
among the Filipinos of Indian opium. The annual rental of the 
farm in the Straits Settlements is $5,580,000 (local currency) — 
$10 per capita, man, woman and child, in the entire population 
of a little over half a million. Declining the discussion as to 
whether opium can be used with impunity by Chinese, every one 
who has had any experience knows that, when the habit seizes 
the Malay, it will sweep through the community as fire through 
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jungle grass.* America, in conformity with her earliest tradi- 
tions of Oriental diplomacy,-]- which is not in contradiction of 
but in accord with thinking Chinese and the whole Japanese 
nation, has passed a law, to come into force in 1908, prohibitive 
of opium in the Philippines, except for medicinal use. If the 
law is as effective in operation as it is in Japan, ultimately we 
may import Chinese labor with a minimum of risk. 

It is only fair to myself to state that, in giving a balanced view 
of the difficulties involved in the admission of Chinese coolies, 
urging various arguments against it, I have not abandoned the 
conclusion that I have always held that, under proper regulations, 
limited immigration^ (or immigration for a limited period under 
bond) would tend to tone up the whole industrial situation. To 
what extent the risk to morals would outweigh the industrial 
gain under present conditions, I am not prepared to state. The 
supply of native unskilled labor is unequal to the demand. In 
government works — as, for instance, the Benguet road- — foreigners 
of any and every nationality available have had to be called in to 
bring the force of workmen up to its full strength. 

(3) Mr. Ireland's resume of the events leading immediately 
into the insurrection under Aguinaldo is in the main correct 
(pp. 578-581). Some side-lights thrown on the subject by 
original documents in the possession of the United States govern- 
ment illuminate and modify a portion of what he says. It is more 
than doubtful, for instance, whether Spain was under any obliga- 
tion to initiate reforms according to the terms of the Treaty of 
Biac-na-Bat6. There is no documentary evidence to this effect, 
though Aguinaldo at one time maintained there was, afterward, 
however, claiming that verbal promises had been made by the 
Governor-General, Primo de Eivera. Judging from the records, 
Aguinaldo was " bought off " by Spain, surrendering himself and 
his followers on the promise of a fixed sum of money (800,000 
pesos, to be paid in three instalments), and leaving the Islands. 
On the occasion of a dispute arising among the members of the 
stock company formed to administer the moneys in Hong-Kong, 

* In the Straits Settlements there is one law (a permissive one) for 
the Chinese and another (a prohibitive one) for the Malay — similarly 
also in Burmah. But in both countries the vice is making steady head- 
way among the natives. 

t See Foster's " American Diplomacy in the Orient." 

X Such as Mr. Ireland indicates at the close of his paper, p. 593. 
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Aguinaldo and two companions took possession of such funds as 
they could legally carry off (one, Isabelo Artacho, having attach- 
ed a considerable portion of them) and under assumed names left 
for other parts.* Upon the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
war he was found in Singapore, where the extraordinary negotia- 
tions between himself and the American Consul, recorded by Mr. 
Ireland, took place. Aguinaldo was loath to return to the Philip- 
pines, but sailed under the pressure of his fellow exiles, May 16th, 
1898, for Manila on the U. S. S. " McCulloch." The Hong-Kong 
junta were not of one mind. Some advocated annexation to the 
United States, others independence. Aguinaldo, with the purpose 
of striking for independence when opportunity arose, but on the 
surface as Philippine representative of the junta charged merely 
with the organization of a pro- American revolution against Span- 
ish sovereignty, landed in Cavite on May 19th. The sequel needs 
no repetition. 

That there were defects in the conduct of affairs at this critical 
moment is true indeed, just as the same thing is true re- 
garding the relation of England to American affairs prior to the 
Revolution, when, " in its political aspect it was little but a long 
succession of errors." This application of Mr. Ireland's words to 
that distant incident is not a cheap tu quoque, but a means of 
emphasizing the fact that human action, especially in its cor- 
porate aspect, is defective. Bespice shows many things which 
Prospice could not see. The government was silent and gave no 
encouragement to Aguinaldo, whatever individual officials and 
irresponsible citizens may have done. 

The question as to why America was so non-committal and un- 
certain regarding her course needs further explanation than that 
it was a political error. Why did we not at once play the role of 
conquerors? Why did certain persons coquette with Aguinaldo 
and give him and his fellow exiles any attention whatever ? Tra- 
dition had long since set the mind of America. She had no ambi- 
tion for oversea possessions: her temper, by virtue of her national 
experience, was peculiarly sensitive to the political rights of other 
peoples; the war she was engaged in was to secure freedom (in- 
cluding independence) for an oppressed country; the recent in- 
surrection of the Filipinos against Spain indicated at least the 

* Foreman in his book gives the Filipino interpretation of these events, 
pp. 566 ff. 
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possibility of their capacity for autonomy; and we were but little 
posted in the peculiarities of Oriental character. Taking these 
facts into consideration, it is only natural that America should 
shrink from assuming sovereign rights ex animo and from claim- 
ing possession according to the traditional laws of conquest. Men 
were jealous for their own national traditions, to say nothing of 
their fearing what was bound to be a thorny responsibility. The 
presumptive course in relation to a second Spanish colony falling 
by accident, as it were, into our hands would be to take steps for 
its autonomy also. America instituted measures to inform her 
ignorance; but, by the time the matter seemed clear, the foundling 
had become wayward. It was to ascertain what was wise and 
just that the Schurman Commission was appointed. Had the 
commissioners brought in a finding that, in their judgment, at 
an early date the Filipinos would be capable of setting up a re- 
public, the same processes would have been set in operation as 
have become a part of history in Cuba. " No British, French or 
Dutch colonial governor in the Far Bast" (p. 581) could have 
given advice of sufficient value at this juncture to make it worth 
the asking. Unless my understanding of the colonial views of 
European nations is far astray (and I have gained what knowledge 
I possess from observation, from conversation with many vice- 
regal authorities and commissioners throughout the Orient, as 
well as from a study of history and current reports), it starts 
with the assumption that the natives are and always will be in- 
capable of complete self-government. Of course, by this is meant 
self-government in the Western sense. 

In Egypt is perhaps the most advanced effort of England to 
develop an Oriental people. Some Americans of prominence hold 
it up as the model on which we should shape our Philippine ad- 
ministration. Undoubtedly, it is a fine piece of work, and has 
brought a country from bankruptcy to affluence in an incredibly 
short time. But a careful study of the history, methods and 
present temper of the English " occupation " of Egypt leads me 
to characterize it as a beneficent despotism. The morale of the 
people has been advanced only in a minute degree, and the pros- 
pect of an independent Egypt is further below the horizon than 
it was when Lord Milner wrote his book. 

In India, during the last twenty-five years, additional facilities 
have been given to natives to rise in the civil service. This is 
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working out in such a way as to make high positions, especially 
in the judiciary, more and more open to Indians. But it is viewed 
with apprehension by some who fear that it will eventuate in the 
overthrow of British dominion in India. The whole policy of 
Great Britain to-day is more imperialistic than at any period in 
history. All the territory and influence possessed by England is 
being consolidated, an attitude which brings home politics to bear 
heavily on the remotest parts of the Empire, so that a keen critic 
and student of his country's colonial affairs says: "British rule 
tends to destroy native originality, vigor and initiative. How to 
replace that which our rule takes away is the greatest Indian 
problem." 

My observation of Eastern colonial methods leads me to fix 
upon Japan's rule of Formosa, both in its moral flavor and in con- 
siderateness for and understanding of the people of the island, 
as being the most advanced of all. But there you have Orientals 
dealing with Orientals. 

America was and is still uncertain whether or not the Filipino 
will ultimately rise sufficiently to be able to govern his own 
affairs without outside help. At any rate, she refuses to accept it 
as an axiom that Western nations must govern the tropics, partly 
on the ground that, until within fifty years, there has been no 
serious consideration of the native being educated to govern him- 
self, and the nations most experienced in colonial matters have 
never gone further than holding the thought as a speculative 
idea ;* that is to say, no deliberate plan for ultimate independence 
has ever been set in operation — unless the artificial Kepublic of 
Liberia be adduced, and that was the creation of American 
philanthropy, though some English were included among the 
group; and partly because her one recent, daring experiment, 
which was viewed sceptically by many eminent British thinkers, 
has roused surprise and admiration in the minds of men who 
began by regarding the scheme as visionary and Utopian. 

For the same reason that America began her course with an 

* According to the judgment of probably the most experienced colonial 
statesmen, there is no hope of the Oriental grasping our Western con- 
ception of government so as some day to graduate into democratic inde- 
pendence. The tropics must be rightly governed for the sake of the 
world, not to mention native interests; Western principles can alone 
accomplish this end, therefore tropical dependencies must be administered 
by Great Britain and other Western countries as a permanent trust. See 
Kidd's " Control of the Tropics." 
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over-scrupulous sympathy with possible political ideals in the 
Philippines, she is giving a prominence to-day to the political 
life of the natives which calls out the criticism that, "broadly 
speaking, the American policy in regard to the control and de- 
velopment of the Philippines is the exact opposite to that adopted 
by every other nation, in that political development has been 
taken as the standard of attainment instead of industrial de- 
velopment, in opposition to the universal experience of mankind, 
that the latter has always preceded the former" (p. 583). If 
" the universal experience of mankind " revealed that the former 
had always followed the latter, Mr. Ireland's argument would be 
more convincing. That we are not ignoring the industrial de- 
velopment of the natives any one who wishes to consult govern- 
ment reports can assure himself. But it is true that we are laying 
unwonted emphasis on political development and education in self- 
government, as our own national history, which is a part of " the 
universal experience of mankind," requires us to do. Our politic- 
al life may be said to have begun before our industrial, so that we 
are simply true to our experience in instinctively turning our 
attention to the political concerns of our dependency as our fore- 
most duty. It was because Great Britain gave too exclusive at- 
tention to her own commercial interests, and too little to the 
growing political character of her colonial child, that the cord 
that bound the Old World to the New was snapped asunder. To- 
day commercialism holds a high place in British colonies; but it 
is, to say the least, doubtful whether native industrial interests 
receive in relation to British commerce that measure of attention 
which equity demands. Because a recent Governor of Hong-Kong 
was markedly considerate of Chinese interests, he brought upon 
himself harsh criticisms from his compatriots in the colony. I 
say this, conscious that we have no right to assume that what is 
just for foreign industrial venture is necessarily detrimental to 
native interests, an assumption which it seems to me we are 
perilously near making in the Philippines. "The Philippines 
for the Filipinos " has all the limitations of an epigram. 

It does not follow that, because natives when left to themselves 
do not evolve "popular" institutions, a democratic ideal will 
never recommend itself to them. That may come about through 
tuition and powerful influence (as, for example, constitutional 
government has risen in Japan) which would never grow of itself. 
vol. OLXxxi. — 586. 22 
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Whether or not, after many decades, the Filipinos will learn and 
become enamored of the principles of democracy, I cannot say, 
but the experiment of education in self-government is rational, 
as we are dealing with a people already partially Buropeanized, 
who became our responsibility at a moment when there was stir- 
ring in them the first pulsations of self-conscious life. 

(4) The cost of government in the Philippines is great — too 
great for the revenues, as has been recognized during the past 
year by the merging of two offices in one and various other re- 
trenchments. A committee charged with the duty of recon- 
structing the details of government has just begun its work. It 
is expected that it will result in simplification and economy, a 
reform that is greatly needed. But it is not an opportune mo- 
ment to measure the situation by Philippine exports, as our writer 
does. (The " total industrial product " is not synonymous with 
"exports," as he makes it, pp. 587, 588.) The Islands, even 
under infallible rule, could not have sufficiently recovered indus- 
trial equilibrium at so short a distance from war and pestilence 
to justify the kind of comparison Mr. Ireland institutes with old- 
established British colonies under stable and developed conditions. 

III. 

Mr. Ireland is right when he says : " When we attempt to force 
democratic institutions or corporate government upon tropical 
people, we simply assume, without any warrant whatever, that we 
know better than they do what form of government is best for 
them " (p. 585). One who has had a wide experience of the East, 
said to me a few days since : " Whether in the realm of things 
ecclesiastical or in that of politics, remember that the Oriental 
understands nothing that does not come from above, with the 
stamp of divine authority." The Oriental knows but one form 
of government, as a rule, and that is despotism. Whether he is 
capable of being taught the principles of democracy, as we under- 
stand them, is doubtful ; but, with further experiment, the influ- 
ence of Japan, with her highly developed constitutional govern- 
ment, and yet with that mystical element that inheres in her 
venerable dynasty abiding untouched, may do much to reconcile 
the despotic and the democratic. But to-day the one-man power 
is the only intelligible authority to the Oriental mind. The 
Filipinos have had their small stirrings toward democracy, but 
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the closer I examine the records of the insurrection, the more 
convinced I am that despotic rule of an ultra type would have 
ensued upon success. There was a day in the affairs of India 
when it was supposed that all that was needed for its salvation 
was instruction in the English language and the forcing down the 
native gullet of English ideas and customs. Cawnpore and a few 
other ungentle expressions of opinion have taught insularity that, 
though you can lead a horse to water, you cannot make him 
drink. He may even kick ! It is conspicuous in the administra- 
tion of Egypt, India and Burmah to-day that the native mind 
is being studied and the native genius considered. The same mis- 
take has been made in the past by government which missionaries 
are constantly charged with. Westerners went to the East and 
tried to build up their own institutions without regard to the 
native bent, trampling on his traditions and sneering at his 
political creed. Both missionaries and representatives of govern- 
ment have come to their senses for the most part. They have 
learned that their function is not to destroy but to fulfil ; that the 
first thing to do is to observe, to secure common standing-ground 
where sympathy may have free play, to avoid violent changes. 

Now, in the Philippines I am afraid we have been retroactive in 
this respect. We have laid our system, with its refined features 
and fully clothed form, on the shoulders of the native before 
wholly understanding him. We are inclined to legislate too freely 
and too minutely; we are developing the dragon of red tape which 
the Viceroy of India is trying to slay; and, most serious of all, 
we are putting measures before men. Whatever criticism may be 
made of England's colonial system, no one can look without ad- 
miration and applause at the flower of manhood which graces her 
positions of trust. Their characters are sans reproche, their 
ability conspicuous, their devotion to work remarkable. They 
may rouse enmity as conquerors and aliens, but they command 
respect as being upright, efficient, just. Neither Lord Curzon nor 
Lord Cromer will allow an unworthy or an incompetent man to 
remain in office — indeed, they refuse mediocrity. We need fewer 
inefficient and mediocre men in the Philippines. It would be 
true economy to go short-handed, or to abolish some offices alto- 
gether, rather than retain a single man who is not up to an in- 
creasingly high standard. A little official head-hunting would 
be a wholesome thing in the Philippines. We cannot hope, how- 
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ever, to secure the finer type of men, unless the government can 
offer them a career. The spirit of adventure for the sake of the 
nation is not wanting in our youth, but they are unwilling to risk 
everything for what at best is a precarious future. A partial 
explanation of the defalcations which have taken place is that 
the offenders are tempted to gamble because of the unstable condi- 
tions under which they serve. 

Again, it may be said that, with characteristic precipitateness, 
we have set about doing the work of creation in one day instead of 
six. We have been guilty of the one thing that the Oriental above 
all else hates — we have hurried him. He is bewildered by our 
bustle. He could stand two or even three sections of chaos being 
taken in hand; but, when the whole mass of disorder is pitched 
into the mill of order, it is more than he can bear. Our haste to 
set all things right at once has made us lose perspective, and 
lapse into extravagance ; as a result, matters that demanded whole- 
souled attention have met with only half the energy required. It 
has been repeatedly pointed out that due respect has not been 
paid to the question of roads. The Commission meets the criti- 
cism by saying that (up to March, 1904), the sum of $2,081,000 
(Mex.) and $672,188.24: (gold) has been appropriated for roads 
and bridges. But a traveller through the Islands sees but few 
permanent roads as the result of this expenditure. To take a 
single illustration, the once fine Spanish road running northward 
along the coast from Dagupan was in a state of ruin a year ago, 
without a single bridge as far as Salomague. It did not look as 
though it had been touched since Spanish days. One would have 
supposed that this would have been among the earliest pieces of 
work to receive attention. Trails have been kept open, but trails 
are not roads; and, owing to the heavy rains, they have to be prac- 
tically reconstructed from year to year. It is only fair to say that 
the Philippines have problems of engineering of unusual diffi- 
culty, owing to the volcanic formation of the country, its suscepti- 
bility to earthquakes, and the ravages of the wet season. Delay 
in establishing a General Hospital cannot be excused on the score 
of a depleted exchequer. Moderation instead of inexplicable 
extravagance in the outlay for the Philippine exhibit at St. Louis* 
would have left sufficient margin for the purpose. The unani- 
mous voice of the people and private munificence have been un- 
* About $1,500,000. 
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able to move the Commission to action in a matter which so over- 
shadows other native needs as to put all else that pertains to their 
physical welfare in a subsidiary position. 

With this I shall desist from criticism. J. B. Dumas remarked: 

" The art of observation and that of experimentation are very distinct. 
In the first case, the fact may either proceed front logical reasons or be 
mere good fortune; it is sufficient to have some penetration and the sense 
of truth in order to profit by it. But the art of experimentation leads 
from the first to the last link of the chain, without hesitation and with- 
out a blank, making successive use of Reason, which suggests an alterna- 
tive, and of Experience, which decides it, until, starting from a faint 
glimmer, the full blaze of light is reached." 

This was said with special reference to the science of biology, 
but the principle is equally applicable to the science of govern- 
ment. A well-posted, honest observer viewing, say, Philippine 
affairs from the outside, cannot hope to rise above the grade of a 
theorist — I am not questioning the value of the academician; I am 
merely indicating his limitations. There is another and superior 
illumination which comes only to the worker. He is the experi- 
mentalist, and, though his danger is to be lost in detail, it is he 
who eventually solves the problem. Our work in the Philippines 
has begun with the right motive — that is to say, it starts at the 
top notch of colonial ideals, assuming the possible capacity of the 
natives under our training, at however distant a date, for com- 
plete self-government; and in its details of administration, in 
spite of what Mr. Ireland with his imperialistic conceptions would 
deem its eccentricities, it makes use in the main of the more ad- 
vanced methods of British colonialism. Where there are mistakes, 
experience and experience alone can correct them. The system 
we have erected is not going to survive in all its pretty perfec- 
tion; the facts of the situation will by degrees knock it into a 
less symmetrical but more useful shape. After our new-broom 
energy has lost some of its feverishness, we will move with less 
speed and greater sanity, bending our theories to experimental 
knowledge. With a growing understanding of Oriental thought 
and life, a fitness of method will appear which as yet is not con- 
spicuous. The Commission is badly hampered, as Mr. Ireland 
points out, by its relation to Congress. There is no reason why a 
law enacted by the local authorities should not become operative 
ipso facto, and remain so unless or until rejected by the Secretary 
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of War. It would simplify machinery and allow the Governor- 
General and his associates to breathe freely. In essence, England 
is as true a republic as America, and there is no anomaly in our 
adopting a method which has been tried and found successful in 
the older country. 

The unfolding days alone can declare what our control of the 
Philippines will accomplish for their people. We are laying at their 
disposal, in however blundering a way, the best we have — freedom 
in religion, I put this first as being the greatest; the benefits of 
science; the advantages of free education; the principles of self- 
government. We shall without question be called upon from 
time to time to modify, abandon, change, reconstruct — for such is 
the course of progress. We will not allow our leaders to remain 
ignorant, if ignorant they are, of the history of colonial develop- 
ment, though we afford a striking proof of the heredity of ac- 
quired characteristics, in that we are as open to the charge of 
knowing only about ourselves as Bishop Creighton said his coun- 
trymen were when he exclaimed : " The ignorance of the British 
public about any other history than its own is so great that no 
one ever writes in English about anything except England I" 
There is much that we could deliberately adopt from the British 
colonial experience, nothing that we can afford to ignore; and, 
if I have seemed to be over-critical of the British method, it is due 
to my desire to emphasize the fact that no absolute conclusion has 
been reached, and that we cannot be true to ourselves if we become 
mere imitators. We must go our own way, because we are what 
we are; we must be true to our own national genius, even at the 
cost of a maximum rather than a minimum of blundering. If we 
are at all successful in carrying events to a happy issue, as I have 
every confidence we shall be, especially if our very best young men 
are encouraged to take their places in Philippine affairs, we will 
perform something more than a small and obscure local task; we 
will add a new and instructive chapter to the history of colonies, 
we will lift to a higher level the conception of the responsibility 
to the weaker people of the stronger, and we will forge a link in 
the chain which one day will bind the East and West into an in- 
telligent and sympathetic unity. 

Charles H. Brent. 



